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operatives   requires  years  for  its  development.

In the beginning there were no restrictions upon
hours of work, age, or sex of operatives, or condi-
tions of employment. Every mill was a law unto
itself. Hours were long, often seventy-two and in
a few cases seventy-five a week. Wages were often
paid in scrip good at the company store but re-
deemable in cash only at infrequent intervals, if
indeed any were then presented. Yet, if the prices
at the store were sometimes exorbitant, they were
likely to be less than the operatives had been ac-
customed to pay when buying on credit while liv-
ing on the farms. The moral conditions at some of
these mills were also bad, since the least desirable ele-
ment of the rural population was the first to go to
the mills. Such conditions, however, were not uni-
versal. Some of the industrial communities were
clean and self-respecting, but conditions depended
largely upon the individual in charge of the mill.

As the years went on and more and more mills
were built, the demand for operatives increased.
To draw them from the farms, it was necessary to
improve living conditions in the mill villages and
to increase wages. Today the mill communities
are generally clean, and care is taken to exclude
immoral individuals. Payment of wages in cash